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AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND: 


America's Forgotten Allies? 


Australia and New Zealand are two of America’s clos- 
est friends. 
They have remained friends despite disagreements as 
to what American foreign policy should be, recurrent 
crises, and our general ignorance of Australia’s and New 
NORTHERN Zealand's history, needs, and goals. , 
nay In spite of their firm adherence to Western ideals, their 
A fea commitments to help in the defense of the Pacific world 
against communist aggression, and the fact that both are 
English-speaking nations, Australia and New Zealand con- 
tinue to have what one well-informed commentator has 
called a “low level of visibility in Washington.” Both have 
some reason to feel that they are America’s forgotten allies. 
NEW SOUTH Just as a wave of anti-Americanism has swept across 
ay Canada in recent years, so has the quiet but steadily 
WALES mounting voice of anti-Americanism begun to be heard 
Se PSY ONE in Australia. Resentment over certain aspects of our for- 
eign and trade policies, and particularly over our tendency 
to put Australia and New Zealand in a back seat, has 
By. grown considerably. 
9 Sd “Ry, Our diplomatic appointments furnish one example of 
TASMANI ANSP. a how we take both countries for granted. Both have sent 
"BAR > their most distinguished diplomats to represent them in 
Washington. But the United States has, with one or two 
exceptions, sent men who knew little of the Southwest 
Pacific to represent us in Canberra and Wellington; men 
who were defeated politicians rather than experts in the 
economic problems which the two countries face. 

We have every reason to give greater thought to these 
two countries. 

SOVEREIGN NATIONS. Australia and New Zealand are 
fully independent nations. Both reached independence 
through a process of political evolution within the British 
Empire. Anzacs—a name compounded from the initials 
of the Australia and New Zealand Army Corps of World 
War I fame—are noted for their independence of mind, 
and thousands of Americans who fought beside the “Aus- 
sies” or the “Kiwis” in World War II are aware of their 
rugged sense of humor, their love of outdoors, their ability 
as soldiers, their friendliness, and their pride and confi- 
dence in the future of their countries. 

Drawings by C. P. Meier Australia has a population of over ten million, an area 
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of nearly three million square miles, and one of the world’s 
most booming economies. New Zealand, 1,200 miles 
across the Tasman Sea to the southeast, has a population 
nearing two and a half million and an area of just over 
100,000 square miles. Both maintain standards of living 
that are among the world’s highest. Australia’s size is ap- 
proximately that of the United States without Alaska. On 
the average, she is sparsely settled. New Zealand, on the 
other hand, has an area and a population approximating 
that of the state of Colorado. 

Those few Americans who know anything of either na- 
tion think of Australia as a land of great sheep ranches, 
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open spaces, and arid wastes. This is not entirely accurate 
for while Australia is one of the world’s greatest sheep (and 
wheat) countries, more than half her population is urban. 
The typical Australian lives in a large city, works in 
a factory or office, and has never seen a kangaroo except 
in a zoo. Sydney, with a population of over two million, 
is one of the world’s great cities, and Melbourne, Ade- 
laide, and Brisbane are also of considerable size. 

New Zealand is totally unlike Australia physically, and 
New Zealanders resent being confused with Australians. 
New Zealanders speak with an accent much closer to that 
of the British than do the nasal Australians, who have be- 
come far more “Americanized” than their Kiwi friends. 
New Zealand is lush and green. It has great scenic beauty, 
one of the world’s most impressive mountain ranges, 
smaller cities (Wellington, the capital, has a population of 
250,000 and Auckland, the biggest city and chief port, has 
400,000), and a large Polynesian minority. Australia is 
arid, comparatively flat, fairly monotonous to the eye, and 
has no substantial aboriginal population. New Zealand is 
a one-unit nation, without states and with a unicameral 
legislature, while Australia has six huge states (including 
the island-state of Tasmania) and a bicameral legislature. 
New Zealanders also are city-dwellers, with two-thirds of 
the population classified as urban. Both are independent 
of each other and of their Mother Country, Great Britain. 
Both are members of the Commonwealth of Nations, 
which includes Canada, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, 
Nigeria, Malaya, and until May 31 of 1961, the Union of 
South Africa. And both are among the great trading na- 
tions of the world. Australia’s trade per capita is three 
times as great as that of the United States. 

The fact that both nations are dependent on outside or 
overseas trade is at the center of their problems. 

HISTORY. The history of Australia is a history of man’s 
ability to adapt to a difficult environment. The first per- 
manent settlement was made in 1788. In the 173 years 
since, Australia has become an independent, progressive 
nation supporting a modern society. She federated in 1901 
and, together with New Zealand, became fully independent 
as recently as 1931 (although both were independent in 
most senses of the word before this). 

Australia was originally settled as a British penal col- 
ony. Her settlement closely coincides with the American 
Revolution. As Britain lost her empire in North America 
she gained one in the Pacific. Preoccupied with wars in 
Europe and with problems at home, Britain paid little 
attention to her colonies Down Under, and from the out- 
set they developed along their own paths. By the mid- 
nineteenth century Britain had ceased to use Australia as 
a penal colony and farmers, ranchers, and miners had 
begun to pour onto the island continent. Severely limited 
by Australia’s lack of rainfall, by her few and often dry 
rivers, and lack of snow-storing mountains, these pioneers 
developed an easygoing individualism, a rude democracy 
that was partly influenced by conditions similar to those 


in the American West. In fact, the similarity of the Aus- 
tralian environment (and of Australian character) to that 
of the American West led observers like Mark Twain to 
remark on the ties which would develop between the two 
countries. 

But the United States had the raw materials, the great 
forests, minerals, and waterways, necessary for becoming 
an industrial nation. Australia did not. It quickly became 
apparent that the country would have to depend on out- 
side trade. This dependence put her at the mercy of the 
vagaries of world economy and limited the development 
of large private fortunes based on fluid capital resources. 
Those fortunes that developed were based either on land 
holdings, and thus tied down, or on a brief period of 
exploitation and speculation in mining. With no wealthy 
industrialists who had risk capital, Australians had to turn 
to the state to do many of the things private enterprise had 
done in the U.S.A. Railroads had to be state-financed 
from the outset, and today the railroads, the airlines, and 
the radio stations in both Australia and New Zealand are 
government owned and run. Thus Australia developed 
into a “mixed economy” nation, neither fully committed 
to free enterprise nor fully committed to socialism, but 
standing in between. 

New Zealand faced the same problems. Ignored by 
Britain until 1840, she became a farm and ranch country, 
dependent on outside trade. A cycle of boom and bust 
convinced her political leaders that her basically middle 
class people could be protected only through the active 
participation of the state. By the late nineteenth century 
New Zealand was winning fame as a “‘sociological labora- 
tory,” introducing experimental legislation to achieve 
social justice. Women’s suffrage, the secret ballot (first 
used in Australia), social security, stringent regulations 
for factory safety, agricultural marketing boards for a 
number of primary commodities, compulsory arbitration 
in industrial disputes, state fire insurance, secular and free 
education, antidiscrimination measures, state ownership of 
public transport, liquor control, and the graduated income 
tax all were introduced relatively early. New Zealand be- 
came a welfare state, but one dedicated to the parliamen- 
tary principle of reform only through evolutionary, grad- 
ual, democratic means. 

Perhaps the two most important events in the history of 
Australia and New Zealand were the voyage of the 
Dunedin from New Zealand to England in 1882, and the 
Japanese attack on the United States at Pearl Harbor in 
1941. The former assured both countries of their future 
in world trade, for the Dunedin was a refrigerated ship. 
From 1882, perishable items could be sent abroad, and 
both countries soon were among the world’s leading ex- 
porters of mutton, dairy products, and fruit. Both became 
dependent on overseas purchasers for the money neces- 
sary to begin domestic manufacturing or for credit to buy 
the industrial goods that neither could produce. Thus, the 
well-being of both countries rested on world trade, and 
since world trade rested on world conditions in general, 
both became increasingly international in their views, un- 
able to lapse into the sense of secure continental isolation 
which the United States enjoyed during the nineteenth 
century. Given their history, it has been quite natural for 
both countries to play leading roles in the establishment 
and support of the United Nations since World War II. 

The entry of the United States into World War II 
brought to light a revolution in Australian and New Zea- 
land thought. Before 1933 both countries had been some- 
what suspicious of the United States. Now they discovered 
that Britain, occupied with the war against Hitler’s Germ- 
any, could not defend them in the Pacific. Nor were the 
combined resources of the two countries equal to the task 
of self-defense in the face of Japanese numbers, arms, and 
skill. Hence, they looked to the United States as their chief 
ally in the Pacific and—since their own troops already had 
been committed to the war in Europe and Africa—as their 


defender as well. They have continued to realize that the 
defense of the free world, and of the democratic ideals to 
which both are committed (for Australia and New Zea- 
land are vigorously anti-communist), especially in the 
Pacific and in Southeast Asia, rests primarily with the 
United States. 

But similarity of interest does not mean that relations 
can be taken for granted. There are several areas of dis- 
agreement between the United States and her Pacific allies. 
Most are small, but Australia and New Zealand hope we 
will not forget that they exist. Most fall into two cate- 
gories: those over commitment to international solutions, 
arranged through the United Nations; and those over 
international trade. 

TRADE POLICY. The health of overseas trade domin- 
ates every economic consideration in Australia. From the 
end of World War II until 1960 Australia experienced, 
despite great cost and price inflation, unprecedented econ- 
omic growth. In February, 1960, the Australian federal 
government removed the remaining restrictions on im- 
ports, indicating that the nation’s overseas currency re- 
serves were considered to be healthy enough to withstand 
the increase in importing which would follow. By Novem- 
ber, however, the government was forced to take counter- 
inflationary measures in the wake of extremely heavy 
overseas buying. Australia’s inflation has created severe 
problems. Rising prices always lead to demands for higher 
wages, expressed through higher industrial costs. The high 
rate of activity in recent years has led to a condition of 
overemployment so that much of the work must be done 
on an overtime basis, adding further to industrial costs. 

Australia faces a major problem with exports as well 
as imports. The average price of wool has been falling 
and production also is down from the record heights re- 
cently attained. Wool accounts for over forty per cent of 
Australia’s export income. Now Australia must face a very 
substantial cut in her export receipts, a cut that will not 
be offset by continuing healthy exports in wheat and flour. 
Given the prospect of an increase in buying and a de- 
crease in selling overseas, Australia must face the many 
problems which flow from a sharp reduction in overseas 
reserves. 

Where does the United States enter this complicated 
picture? A change in Australia’s overseas position will 
cause a change in the flow of capital into Australia from 
other nations. The Australian boom is dependent on this 
overseas capital, and many overseas investors probably 
would pull out if an exchange crisis brought on by an 
import-export imbalance should force a depreciation of 
Australian currency. Australians do not appear to fear 
this development, but they are worried about the sluggish 
activity on the stock exchanges. And the Australian La- 
bour Party, under the vigorous leadership of Arthur A. 
Calwell, is making an issue of the profits, considered ex- 
cessive by many, being taken from Australia by American- 
owned companies. 

Over eight hundred American businesses are at work 
in Australia. Total American investment exceeds $1,000,- 
000,000. Certain American companies have been buying 
up Australian-held shares in their subsidiaries so that some 
branches of Australian industry are in danger of being 
dominated by foreign companies. Pointing to Canada, 
where a considerable portion of industry is under Ameri- 
can control, the Labour Party leader has declared that 
Australia cannot hope to develop rapidly when a great 
portion of her income is taken out in dividends. Labour 
is asking for an excess profits tax, a capital gains tax, and 
a sharp increase in private income taxes. 


American business firms have a ready—and logical— 
response to these complaints. They point out that nearly 
a third of the private investment which has made the 
postwar boom possible came from the United States, and 
that the boom would have been much smaller without 


American capital. Many American companies have 
plowed much of their profit back into subsidiaries and 
have provided for rapid plant expansion. They have saved 
Australia millions in overseas funds by manufacturing 
heavy goods locally, and have provided employment for 
thousands of workers. Employment in factories has risen 
by a third since the war and industrial output by two- 
thirds. Australia now has her own iron and steel, chemical 
and fertilizer, farm machinery, cement, pulp paper, and 
automobile industries. Over a million and a half immi- 
grants have arrived in the last fifteen years. This level of 
employment, industrial efficiency, diversification, and im- 
migration has been helped considerably by American in- 
vestments. 

But the entire pattern of Australian trade is undergoing 
changes, and it is natural that as she reassesses her over- 
seas position she would give serious thought to her econ- 
omic relations with the United States. Her actual trade 
with the U.S.A. is not great. Britain takes nearly thirty 
per cent of her total, while over fifty per cent is going to 
other Commonwealth countries, and much of the rest goes 
to Western Europe and to Japan, which is now Australia’s 
second-best customer. But due to American investments, 
Australia must give close attention to the United States. 

The United States is involved with Australia and New 
Zealand in another primarily economic way. We are com- 
petitors for some of the same markets. We want to sell 
wheat and industrial goods, as does Australia. We want 
to dispose of surplus butter, as does New Zealand. The 
plight of the dairy farmer is especially serious in New 
Zealand. In recent years the Dominion government has 
had to send sharp notes to the United States pointing out 
that what New Zealanders regard as American dumping 
practices, especially in India, would do great damage to 
the New Zealand economy. In 1957 the Indian govern- 
ment dealt a severe blow to New Zealand’s dairy exports 
by imposing major import restrictions, especially against 
New Zealand skim milk powder. Earlier, because of gifts 
of American butter, India had cut down on New Zealand’s 
product. 

These trade problems are complicated. In a competitive 
world the United States must remain strong through active 
overseas trading and investment. We must protect our 
dairy industry as New Zealand must protect hers. And 
the Indians naturally want to obtain butter as cheaply as 
possible. Economic and humanitarian motives become 
mixed. Australia and New Zealand recognize these reali- 
ties. They do not expect American businesses to give up 
their profits or American farmers to cease trying to sell 
their products. What they do ask is that we consult con- 
tinually with them concerning trade policy so that every- 
one will be aware of the consequences of a particular act. 

FOREIGN POLICY. Australia’s foreign policy operates 
around four poles. These are her wish to maintain her 
position of primacy in the South and Southwest Pacific, 
her desire to support Great Britain whenever possible, her 
fear of what she calls the Near North nations of Japan 
and China, and her regard for and dependence on the 
power of the United States. An overriding consideration 
is her conviction that middle powers can best retain an 
independent voice in a world dominated by two giants by 
acting internationally through the United Nations. New 
Zealand shares similar concerns. 





In 1951, in order to retain her position of importance 
in Oceana, to resist communist aggression, and to support 
American policy in this regard, Australia signed, together 
with New Zealand and the United States, a defense treaty. 





Significantly, Britain was not a signatory. This pact, known 
as the ANZUS agreement, demonstrated that Australia 
and New Zealand looked to America rather than to Britain 
for leadership in the Pacific. The year before, both coun- 
tries had deviated from following British policy for Asia 
by refusing to recognize Red China. While some might 
argue that the United States gains little from a mutual 
defense treaty in which the signatories are so unequal in 
power, intelligent observers are aware of the significance 
of this revolutionary change in Australian and New Zea- 
land thought. 

The old ties with Britain are still quite strong, of course, 
as was shown during the Suez Canal crisis in 1956, when 
both countries supported Sir Anthony Eden in opposition 
to the United Nations, the United States, and much of the 
Commonwealth. And early in 1961, the Australian Prime 
Minister, Robert G. Menzies, supported British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan in his unsuccessful effort to 
prevent South Africa from leaving the Commonwealth, 
contrary to the desires of African and Asian members. 
But neither of these events should obscure the basic shift 
in Australian policy from London to Washington. For ex- 
ample, both countries have begun to cooperate in military 
research and development projects with a view to integra- 
tion of the United States and Australian defensive systems. 

Australia and New Zealand have indicated their com- 
mitment to the West in other ways as well. The Austra- 
lians were the first to join the United States in the Korean 
War in 1950. Both countries signed, together with the 
United States, Britain, France, Thailand, Pakistan, and 
the Philippines, the South-East Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty in 1954 which created SEATO. 

In 1950 an Australian fathered the Colombo Plan, a 
scheme for technical aid to Southeast Asia to help elimi- 
nate colonialism and resist communism, and the United 
States joined the original sponsors—Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Ceylon—in 1951. New Zealand is showing her 
dedication to the freedom movement sweeping the world 
by giving independence to her portion of Samoa on Janu- 
ary 1, 1962, thus creating the first separate Polynesian 
nation. And Australia quietly resists Indonesian pressures 
in New Guinea. The close ties between Australia, New 


Zealand, and the United States were underscored as re- 
cently as February and March of 1961, when Menzies 
and the new Prime Minister of New Zealand, Keith J. Hol- 
yoake, flew to Washington to confer with President Ken- 
nedy. 

But there remain differences over policy. An important 
one concerns Australia’s continued fear of a resurgent 
Japan and reluctance, until recently, to recognize that her 
chief source of danger no longer is the crowded, land- 
hungry island nation against which she fought in World 
War II, but is the colossus of the mainland, Red China. 
And although now alert to the danger which Red China 
poses for the Pacific and for the world, many Australians 
disagree with American policy for dealing with the com- 
munist nation. More voices are speaking out in favor of 
the two-China doctrine of recognizing both Communist 
and Nationalist states. There are also Australians, al- 
though fewer in number, who feel that SEATO is un- 
necessarily provocative to Red China and a stumbling 
block to improved relations with Indonesia and India. 

Recently Howard Beale, the able Australian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States and former Cabinet minister from 
1949 to 1958, remarked to a group of students at a New 
England university that the greatest handicap to even bet- 
ter Australian-American relations was neither wool nor 
butter, investments nor Red China, although all are im- 
portant, but American ignorance of Australia, unthinking 
disregard for her needs and sentiments, and lack of con- 
cern for her position in the present world. 

Today conservative (by Australian and New Zealand 
standards) governments, basically friendly to the United 
States, are in office in both nations. Menzies has been 
Prime Minister in Australia for 134 years—the longest 
tenure since federation—and his Liberal Party remains 
strong in the face of a disorganized Labour opposition. 
Holyoake became Prime Minister in New Zealand last in 
November, 1960, and his National Party, which has been 
in power nine of the last twelve years, has a reasonably 
strong hold on the government despite a vocal and vigor- 
ous Labour Party. Both countries have every reason to 
remain friendly to the United States—if we will pay them 
the courtesy of attention and the respect of consultation. 
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